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according to the subjects represented on 
them, which cover a wide range — deities, 
myths, gladiatorial combats, scenes from 
the arena, animals, and decorative designs 
being among the most common. Lamps 
with potters' signatures and trademarks 
have all been placed together for the bene- 
fit of those especially interested in their 
epigraphical value. 

In recent times great interest has been 
excited by the many terracotta forgeries 
which have been placed on the market. 
For educational purposes a collection of 
these has been exhibited in this room. A 
close comparison with the genuine ex- 
amples will bring out the differences of 
types, technique, and execution. 

G. M. A. R. 

RECENT EGYPTIAN ACQUISITIONS 

From the re- 
sults of the ex- 
cavations car- 
ried on the 
past two years 
by the Egyp- 
tian Expedi- 
tion of the 
Museum at the 
Pyramids of 
Lisht, and also 
from other ma- 
terial acquired 
the past year 
by purchase in 
Egypt, a se- 
lection of ob- 
jects has now 
been placed 
on temporary 
exhibition in 
the Room of 
Recent Acces- 
sions, for the 
month of De- 
cember. 
The progress 
fig. 2. bronze statuette f the excava- 
of neith, 26th dynasty tions has been 

outlined in the 
Bulletin from time to time, and it will 
be remembered that in the work, which 




has centered chiefly on the pyramid of 
Amenemhat I., the excavation of the 
pyramid-temple has resulted in the re- 
covery of much important material, 
including the granite altar of the tem- 
ple and relief-sculpture from the temple 
walls. 

A description of the altar, with its pro- 
cession of Nome figures on three sides, was 
given at the time of its discovery * and now 
its shipment to the Museum has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Because of its 
great weight (about twelve tons) it cannot 
be exhibited, however, till a permanent 
position in the Museum has been assigned 
to it. 

Of the relief-sculpture from the temple a 
number of blocks are now shown, some of 
which still retain much of their original 
coloring. Most of these blocks have been 
preserved owing to the fact that in a re- 
construction of the temple carried out by 
Sesostris I, the son of Amenemhat, they 
were re-used as foundation material, un- 
der the surface level, for the later temple 
and so escaped the destruction which 
the temple suffered at a later period. 
One of them, a lintel block, represents 
Amenemhat before the gods Horus and 
Anubis, and the goddesses Nekhebit and 
Uazit; another shows the god Horus be- 
stowing life upon Amenemhat, who is 
represented by his Horus-name; while two 
other blocks, bearing the joint names of 
Amenemhat and Sesostris, belong to the 
reconstructed temple built by Sesostris for 
his father. 

There have also been placed on exhibi- 
tion the two inscribed jambs of a doorway 
of the temple, each bearing in perpendicular 
lines the names of Amenemhat. These like- 
wise were found re-used by Sesostris as 
foundation blocks for a wall at the rear end 
of the temple. 

Other material from Lisht which is now 
shown includes foundation-deposits from 
the temple of Amenemhat; the head of a 
statuette of Amenemhat III; an Osiride 
statue of Sesostris I, from the temple- 
causeway of that king; and pottery, glazes, 
jewelry, and other small objects from the 
cemeteries at Lisht, most of which have 

1 Bulletin, July, 1907. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY GERMAN ART 

THE Committee of Reception on 
the occasion of the opening of the 
exhibition of contemporary Ger- 
man art has set Monday, January 
fourth, for the private view of the collec- 
tion by members and their friends. 

The German Ambassador and Consul 
General, the President of the Museum, the 
members of the Board of Trustees, and the 
Directors will receive the guests, and there 
will be music by the orchestra of the 
Symphony Society of New York under the 
direction of the Concert Master, Mr. David 
Mannes. 

The collection will be arranged in the new 
Fifth Avenue extension and will occupy 
seven galleries, or the whole of the second 
floor. These rooms are approached from 
the main Fifth Avenue pavilion through 
the rooms containing the Dino Collection 
of.Armor and the Bishop Collection of Jade. 



|THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF 
GREEK, ROMAN, AND ETRUS- 
CAN TERRACOTTAS 

IN pursuance of the policy in the 
Classical Department of systematiz- 
ing its collections, the Greek, Roman, 
and Etruscan terracottas have been 
brought together in one room (Gallery 8, 
First floor). Just as in Gallery 12 we have 
a collection illustrative of the works of the 
Greeks and Romans in bronze, and in Gal- 
lery 1 1 a provisional exhibition of their 
achievements in vase-painting, this new ar- 
rangement gives us a conception of classical 
fictile art. As is well known, the Greeks 
used small terracotta figures extensively 
as household gods, as offerings in tombs 
and temples, and as simple genre figures 
and ornaments. Though our collection is 
at present still far from representative, it 
is already sufficiently extensive and varied 
to give some idea both of the development 
of this branch of Greek art and of the 
favorite subjects selected for representa- 
tion. It is important to realize that the 
makers of terracotta statuettes, like the 



vase painters, were regarded more as 
artisans than artists. But though the ex- 
ecution of these modest figurines is rarely 
of great finish or perfection, they reflect at 
all times the spirit of the higher arts, and 
we could have no better testimony for the 
universality of the artistic instinct with 
the Greeks than the high standard of these 
cheap articles produced bysimple workmen. 

The demand for terracotta figurines 
seems to have varied at different periods. 
In archaic times they were very popular, 
and among the ruins of early temples and 
in early tombs great quantities of them 
have been found which were evidently de- 
posited there as offerings. During the 
fifth century they do not seem to have 
been used so generally. In the fourth and 
following centuries, on the other hand, 
they came again into favor, but it appears 
not so much for temple dedications as for 
ornaments in the form of genre figures. 
The grace and refinement of the fourth 
century were particularly adapted for such 
productions, and it is to the creations 
of this period that the whole art owes its 
popularity in modern times. In the third 
century realism affected somewhat both the 
conception and the choice of subjects, but 
not until later, as in the sc-called Canosa 
vases (Nos. 06.1021.246 and 06.1021.248), 
did pretentiousness take the place of charm. 

Our present material consists of the 
Cesnola Collection of terracotta figurines 
and lamps, which have been moved from 
their former place in Gallery 42; the 
miscellaneous terracottas acquired before 
1906; and the accessions of 1906 and 1907. 
The system of classification adopted is as 
far as possible chronological; but it has 
seemed advisable to keep the Cesnola 
Collection and also the terracottas given 
by J. W. Drexel separate from the rest. 

The Cesnola collection now occupies 
eight sections of the wall cases. Dupli- 
cates and doubtful examples have been 
sifted out, but all the different types have 
been retained, so that the selection is still 
entirely representative. When compared 
with the fine Tanagra and Myrina terra- 
cottas in the same room, the Cesnola Col- 
lection stands artistically much lower; 
still, it is of importance in giving us a com- 
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prehensive picture of fictile art in Cyprus 
from the Bronze Age to about ioo B. C. 

The geographical position of Cyprus be- 
tween Europe, Asia, and Africa had always 
rendered the island a precious possession, 
and consequently we find her passing from 
one master to another, always subject to 
the most dominant nation of the time, 
never an independent principality. Her 
art naturally reflects this history. It is a 
mixture of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek 
styles, sometimes one, sometimes the other 
tendency is more prominent. Thus, Cy- 
priote art is neither Oriental nor Hellenic, 
but an amalgamation of the two, without 
the steady development and gradual per- 
fection of types, which make the study of 
a strictly individual art so instructive. 
This characteristic can be seen in all the 
various products of Cypriote art, even in 
their small terracotta figurines. In our 
collection we have placed first the terra- 
cottas of the Bronze Age (before 800 B. C), 
which consist chiefly of very primitive 
female figures with bird-like faces. Then 
come the figurines of the Greco- Phoenician 
period (800-400 B. C), so called to indicate 
the influences of the West and the East. 
Last are placed the figures of the Hellenic 
period (400-100 B. C), which are not 
" Cypriote" at all, but in all respects like 
the Tanagraic and later Greek terracottas. 
By far the most numerous are those of the 
Greco-Phoenician period. These are: (1) 
Votive figures found in the sanctuaries and 
representing either the deity to whom they 
were dedicated, or the votary by whom 
they were offered; the latter in various 
attitudes: bringing offerings of flowers and 
animals, playing the harp, tambourine, or 
double-flute, or engaged in acts of devo- 
tion. (2) Funerary figures found in 
tombs, consisting either, like the above, of 
deities and votaries, or representing the 
equipment placed by the survivors for the 
use of the dead in their future existence, 
such as escorts of horsemen, warriors, 
chariots, or various provisions, some- 
times carried on beasts of burden. 

In the three next sections of the same 
wall case, following upon the Cesnola Col- 
lection, are placed miscellaneous Greek 
terracottas, which consist chiefly of a col- 



lection given by J. W. Drexel in 1888, and 
various small terracottas purchased in 1877. 

In the three central cases of the room are 
placed the accessions of the last two years, 
which form the most important part of the 
collection. These have been arranged ac- 
cording to types. A few date from the 
archaic period and represent seated or 
standing goddesses, and animals. A re- 
markable piece is the fragmentary figure 
of a woman (or goddess?). It is of much 
larger proportions than the other figurines 
and may have served as a sculptor's model. 
The dignified pose and the large, simple 
folds of the drapery mark it as a work of 
the second half of the fifth century. With 
these exceptions all the figurines in these 
cases date from the fourth and following 
centuries, and consist chiefly of types from 
Tanagra, Attica, Asia Minor, and Greece 
proper. A general account of these has 
already been given in the Bulletin for 
January, 1907, in connection with the 1906 
acquisitions. The accessions of 1907 sup- 
ply us with a number of new types, es- 
pecially of women and children. Indeed, 
the variety of attitudes in which the Tana- 
gra artists could fashion these little 
statuettes, giving them always the same 
exquisite charm and delicacy, and never 
having recourse to exaggerated postures, 
seems to have been almost unlimited. 
Noteworthy are three examples which 
differ from the rest in that they are 
modeled, not cast from molds. These are 
a fragmentary figure of a man in a mantle, 
a fragmentary Nike, and an Eros on which 
the colors are exceptionally welJ preserved. 

In addition to terracotta figurines, a 
collection of terracotta lamps has also been 
placed in this room. With a few excep- 
tions, these are from Cyprus and form 
part of the Cesnola Collection. The same 
principle of selection has been observed here 
as in the statuettes. Though all dupli- 
cates have been retired, each distinct type 
has been carefully retained. The lamps 
have been arranged chronologically, begin- 
ning with the early " Phoenician " examples 
and ending with those of late Roman and 
Christian periods. The characteristic Ro- 
man lamps of the imperial period, to which 
the majority belong, have been classed also 
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